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CHAPTEE I. 

WHAT THE CHUECH OF ENGLAND OWES TO FOEEIGN 
MISSIONS. 

Eathbe more than thirteen hundred years ago, a little band 
of missionaries from Eome were travelling through Prance 
on their way to " an island in the sea, some thirty miles from 
the Belgian shore, opposite the mouths of the Ehine." So 
they described the place they were seeking, and the more they 
heard about it, the less they wished to go there. The climate, 
they were told, was bad ; the island was constantly wrapped 
in fog ; it was extremely doubtful whether the sun ever shone 
there. As to its inhabitants, they were, from all accounts, 
little better than savages, and most unwilling to learn from 
anyone. Their religion was " to eat roast beef," their 
language " a barbarous gnashing of the teeth, nothing 
more." 

So discouraged, indeed, were the missionaries by all that 
they heard, that they sent their leader, Augustine, back to 
Eome, to beg Gregory, the Bishop of Eome, to release them 
from their errand. 

Gregory, however, refused. A few years before, in passing 
through the market-place in Eome, he had been struck by 
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the fair faces and yellow hair of some boys brought there to 
be sold as slaves. Everyone knows the story : how Gregory 
asked to what race the boys belonged, and, when told that 
they were "Angles," said, " They would be angels, if only 
they were Christians." 




ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE FOR TRAINING MISSIONARIES, A RESTORATION 
OF THE MONASTERY OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 

And now the time had come when Gregory could send 
the Gospel to the home of those fair-haired boys ; for the 
island for which the missionaries were bound was no other 
than England, or, as it was then called, Britain. So Augus- 
tine returned to his companions with this letter : — 
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" Gregory, the servant of the servants of God, to the 
servants of our Lord. 

" Porasmuoh as it would have been better not to begin a 
good work, than to think of desisting from that which has 
been begun ; it behoves you, my most beloved children, with 
great diligence to go through with the good work which, by 
the help of the Lord, you have undertaken. Let not, there- 
fore, the toil of the journey nor the tongues of evil-speaking 
men deter you, but with all earnestness and fervour perfect 
what, by God's inspiration, you have begun : being assured 
that, if your labour be great, the glory of your eternal reward 
will be greater. Almighty God protect you with His Grace ; 
and grant that I may see the fruits of your labours in the 
heavenly country ; that, although I cannot come to labour 
with you, I may partake in the joy of your reward, because 
I have a will to labour. God keep you in safety, most 
beloved sons." 

Then the missionaries took courage, crossed the sea, and 
landed on the coast of Kent. Carrying before them a silver 
cross and a picture of Christ Crucified, and chanting solemn 
prayers for the conversion of England, they made their way 
into the presence of King Ethelbert, who gladly heard their 
message, and not long after received baptism. 

From that time " converts increased so quickly that it 
was necessary that the growing Church should have the 
rule of a bishop." 

On November 16, 597, Augustine was consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The English people were not, perhaps, quite so savage 
as they had been painted ; but they were broken up, by 
differences of race and language, into separate small kingdoms 
which were constantly at war with one another. Most of 
them were still heathen, although Christian missionaries from 
Ireland and from Scotland had already visited the island and 
done some remarkable missionary work, especially in the 
North of England, so that apart from that which St. Augustine 
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did, Christianity was beginning to spread. Many little com- 
munities of Christians were, however, weak and languish- 
ing, because isolated, but their life revived as m course of 
time they learned to recognise the fact that they were all 
members of the Church of Christ in England. 

More and more the influence of religion in binding men 
together into a great society, the Church, came to be felt ; 
and it was the union of the English people, as a Church, 
under one Archbishop, that prepared the way for their union, 
as a nation, under one King. 

When England became united, she grew strong and 
great. Wonderful indeed has been her growth since those 
long-ago days. If we look at a map of the world in which 
the British possessions are marked in red, we shall see how 
the English people have overflowed their island home, and 
spread themselves over the face of the earth. Great Britain 
is small indeed as compared with Greater Britain beyond 
the seas. 

Far and wide, in the East and in the West, the English 
flig is flying ; and wherever it flies it bears upon it the Cross, 
the sign of our holy religion, the symbol of the Christian 
Faith. And for this we have to thank the brave missionaries 
who brought Christianity to England more than thirteen 
centuries a.go. 

THE EXPANSION OP ENGLAND. 

But these are not the only missionaries to whom we owe 
thanks. 

If, as a nation, we had always been loyal to our faith, 
then it would have been the case that wherever the English 
people went, the Enghsh Church went too. This, unhappily, 
has not been so. 

It is true that when the spirit of adventure seized upon 
Englishmen in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and they began 
to explore the New World beyond the Atlantic, one of their 
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main objects was " to plant Christian inhabitants in places 
convenient." 

But as years went on this purpose was too often forgotten, 
or the means used werei not sufficient to carry it out. 

Certain it is that the planting and rapid growth of the 




FONT IN ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY, IN WHICH IT IS 
BELIEVED THAT KING ETHELBERT WAS BAPTIZED. 



English Colonies in America in the seventeenth century 
proceeded less from a desire to extend the Kingdom of 
Christ than " to enlarge the dominions of His Majesty the 
King of England." Other colonies were formed by fortune- 
hunters flocking to the goldfields in the hope of gain — others, 
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still more unhappily, by bands of criminals sent out from 
overcrowded English prisons. 

What wonder, then, that God was often forgotten, and 
that the lives of our countrymen abroad were a disgrace to 
their mother-country, and did harm instead of good to the 
native races among whom they were lived ? 

So it came to pass that the English abroad needed 
missionaries as once the English at home had needed them. 
It was to provide for this need that the S.P.G. was formed. 



OBIGIN OF THE S.P.G. 

The first English sovereign who took thought for the 
spiritual welfare of his subjects abroad was King Charles I., 
who committed to the Bishop of London the task of sending 
out clergy to minister to the colonists. Now although it was 
extremely inconvenient to have a Bishop living at one end of 
the world and his people at the other, this was much better 
than for a part of the Church to have no Bishop at all. 

For when, in 1675, the Bishop of London began to 
inquire about his flock over the sea, he found that " there 
were scarce four ministers of the Church of England in all 
the vast tract of America." His first care was to send out 
more men, and one of these was Dr. Thomas Bray, who sailed 
for Maryland in 1699. This good man had long been busy 
collecting books for the use of the colonists, and so anxious 
was he to go that he sold all his own possessions to pay for 
his passage. When he arrived in America he found a 
grievous state of things. Thousands of Englishmen were 
far oiit of reach of any church or school. There was no 
one to marry them, or baptize their children, or to give them 
the Holy Communion or bury them with the rites of the 
Church. Their children grew up untaught, and each genera- 
tion was more heathen than the last. So the very next year 
Dr. Bray came back to England to appeal for help. 

Then he sent a petition to King William III., in which 
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he " humbly showed " the state of things in " His Majesty's 
Provinces in America," and assured him that there were 
many people in England who would be glad to give, if only 
there existed in England some society or body of men who 
would undertake to receive their money and see that it was 
rightly used. And he begged the King to allow such a 
society to be formed. 

THE BIETHDAY OF THE S.P.G. 

The answer to that petition was the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (or, as it 
is called more briefly, the S.P.G-.), to which the King gave 
a charter and a seal on June 16, 
1701. 

The seal bears a quaint device 
of a queer old ship on whose prow 
stands a missionary with an open 
Bible in his hand, which he is 
reading to a group of savages 
collected on the cliff. The Latin 
motto in front of the mis- 
sionary suggests that the ship 
has come in response to the call, 
" Come over and help us." 

THE SOCIETY'S SEAL. 
OBJECTS OP THE S.P.G. 

1. To -provide for the spiritual needs of Englishmen 
abroad. — As we have seen, the first object of the S.P.G. 
was to plant the Church amongst the English colonists in 
America. For seventy years its missioaaries laboured there, 
and with such success that the almost heathen settlers became 
Christian once more. Not only were our own countrymen 
brought back to the true faith, but many Red Indians and 
Negro slaves also received baptism. 

Then came the war in which England lost her American 
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Colonies, and though our missionaries were obliged to leave 
America, the result of their work may be seen in the jgreat 
American Church of to-day, which has 101 Bishops and 
6,606 clergy of its own, and itself sends Missions to the 
heathen, both in America and abroad. The Church of 
America is a sister Church of our own, another branch of the 
One great Church of Christ throughout all the world. If we 
were to visit America we should find there many beautiful 
churches where we could hear the services with which we are 
familiar at home, and receive the same sacraments. The 
American Church has on more than one occasion gratefully 
recognised the "nursing care and protection" of the 
S.P.G. in the days of her infancy. A few years ago the 
S.P.G. received from a member of the American Church 
another token of gratitude in the shape of a beautiful little 
steamer to be used for Mission work in the island of New 
Guinea. 

The same loving care and protection have been given by 
the S.P.G. to other communities of Englishmen abroad. We 
shall read of its work in Australia, in Africa ; indeed wher- 
ever Englishmen have settled the S.P.G. has sought them 
out and ministered to them. And it does so still, sometimes 
in tender, hidden ways. English invalids frequently have to 
pass the winter abroad, and how often has their loneliness 
been cheered by finding in some crowded health resort on 
the coast of Prance, or Italy, or even in some remote 
mountain village amongst the Alps or the Pyrenees, the 
little English chapel where they can receive the means of 
grace and worship God in the familiar words of their own 
language. 

2. To foster the growth of colonial Churches. — One of the 
reasons why America wished to become independent of 
England was that American Churchmen had not been 
allowed to have a Bishop of their own. This was a great 
pity, and after the war England saw her mistake, and in 
1787 a Bishop was consecrated for the Christians in Nova 
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Scotia, one of the Colonies which remained faithful to the 
mother-country. This was the first Colonial Bishop. Since 
then it has been one of the chief objects of the S.P.G. that 
every large body of English settlers shall be under the 
charge of a Bishop who lives near enough to visit them 
from time to time. And there are now over a hundred 
colonial and missionary Bishops working outside the British 
Isles. 

The good of this has been that in many places the Church 
has grown strong enough to support itself, so that the S.P.G. 
missionaries are no longer needed. 

3. To assist in the conversion of the heathen. — The de- 
velopment of the colonial Churches has enabled the Society 
to devote itself more than was possible at first to the great 
work of preaching the Gospel to the heathen. 

It was not till 1824 that the S.P.G. started its first 
Mission to the heathen alone in Southern India, but since 
that time this has formed a most important part of its 
work, and there are few parts of the world where S.P.G. 
missionaries are unknown, It is only natural that our 
Church, which owes its very existence to a foreign Mission, 
should be eager to share with others the blessings of 
Christianity. 

And this, indeed, is nothing less than our bounden 
duty. The Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
is meant, not for a nation, but for the world ; and He has 
entrusted to His Church the work of spreading it through 
the world. 

In that work, therefore, every Christian man, woman and 
child ought to have a share. How can we share ? How can 
we do our part in extending the Kingdom of our Lord ? 
We can do what Gregory did. He could not go himself, 
but he helped to send others. Perhaps if Gregory had never 
seen those English boys in the market-place in Eome, he 
would never have wished for the conversion of England. 
And unless we know something about the people to 
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whom our missionaries go, we shall care very little to help 

^So the best way to begin is to take an interest in the 
work of such a society as the S.P.G. Then it will not be 
lone before we shall find some way, however small, of 
helping the missionaries in their work; and though we 
mav be able to do very Uttle indeed, we may share, like 
Gregory, in the joy of their reward, " because we have a will 
to labour." 




THE CHAIR OF ST. AUGUSTINE IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL IN WHICH 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY ARE INSTALLED. 
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CHAPTBE II. 

AUSTEALIA. 

One of the most beautiful things our holy religion has 
taught lis is a tender care and pity for all sickness and 
suffering. Among the heathen we do not find it. The sick 
are looked upon as incurable and useless, and are often cast 
out to die alone and untended. Not till Christ, the Great 
Healer, came did men learn the power of love to restore 
strength to the weak and health to the diseased, whether in 
body or in soul. 

Yet so little had Christian England learned this lesson, 
that not much more than a century ago she cast forth from 
her shores many of her children whose souls were crippled 
and helpless from sin, with no thought of their recovery. 
English prisons were overcrowded, and it was resolved to 
clear them by sending out a number of the criminals to the 
great island-continent of Australia, then recently brought to 
notice by Captain Cook. 

In 1787 six ships laden with convicts guarded by soldiers 
sailed for Botany Bay, and after a long and weary voyage 
the English flag was hoisted on the spot where the city of 
Sydney now stands. 

" Guns were fired ; the health of King George III. was 
drunk, but no prayers were said." The convicts were forced 
to build barracks for the soldiers and prisons for themselves, 
where they might serve out their time ; churches and schools 
were unthought of. 

But these wretched people were not quite without a 
friend. Just as they were leaving home, an English clergy- 
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man, the Eev. E. Johnston, offered to go with them and 
share their hard lot in the hope of winning them to begin a 
new and better hfe. 

It seemed a hopeless task. The convicts, hardened by 




THE FIRST GOVERNMENT HOUSE IN SYDNEY. 



Crime, and made savage by famine and sickness and cruel 
treatment, looked upon every free man as an enemy. For 
six years Mr. Johnston held services in the open air. Then 
he managed to build, at his own cost, a little wooden church 
with a thatched roof, which was also to serve as a school for 
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the children. Hardly was it finished when the convicts set 
fire to it and burnt it down ! 

They were now compelled to build stone churches, and to 
go to the services as a punishment ! 

Every year things grew worse. More and more criminals 
were sent out from England ; but for a long time only one 
more clergyman came with them, the Eev. Samuel Marsden. 
One hope was left — the children. Mr. Johnston determined 
that they should not grow up as ignorant and degraded as 
their parents. He appealed for help to England, and the 
S.P.G. sent out four teachers, and paid their salaries for forty 
years. Schools were started wherever a barn or an empty 
building could be found, and no one can say what Australia 
owes to those schools. 

All this time the English population was rapidly 
increasing, and spreading itself over Australia. Besides 
New South Wales, the colonies of Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia and West Australia were gradually formed. 
The colonists were partly convicts who had served their time, 
partly free emigrants from England who had come out in 
search of adventure or gain. They were a wild and lawless 
people, and their cruel treatment of the natives of Australia 
shows that the white man, when unrestrained by religion or 
law, is no better than a savage. 

At last England awoke to its duty, and in 1817 chaplains 
were sent out to minister both to convicts and settlers ; and 
better days, began for Australia when in 1834 the Eev. W. G. 
Broughton became its first Bishop. Before his consecration 
he had travelled far and wide through Australia, and had been 
touched with compassion for the settlers, who were indeed 
" as sheep without a shepherd." His stirring appeal roused 
the English to greater effort for their neglected fellow-country- 
men. "Even for your prisoners," he said, "you are bound 
to provide food and light. Is it not equally your duty to 
furnish them with the Bread of Life and the Light of the 
Gospel?" 
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In answer to his call, an army of workers, sent out by the 
S.P.G. , followed the Bishop to Australia. Large sunas of 
money were contributed, through the Society, and in the 
bigger towns, such as Sydney and Melbourne, churches were 
built and Christianity began to revive. Gradually, too, 
the evil results of transportation were seen, and as the 
Australian colonies grew in self-respect, they refused to 
receive criminals from England, and finally in 1857 the 
system of transportation was given up. Bishop Broughton's 
great difficulty was the immense size of his diocese. For 
eleven years he was constantly travelling from one settle- 
ment to another, planting fresh Missions as well as visiting 
those already started. Then, when he found that there were 
other settlements so far away that he could never hope to 
reach them, he gave up a large part of his income, and 
begged that he might be called Bishop of Sydney and 
work only in New South Wales. So by the help of 
the S.P.G. other Bishops were found for Newcastle, 
Melbourne and Adelaide ; and now there are twenty 
Australian Bishops with twelve hundred and sixty clergy 
working under them. 

Large as these numbers seem they are small indeed 
when we remember the enormous size of the country in 
which they are working. When we read of six clergy 
to a district as large as the German Empire, we know it 
means that all of them must spend a great part of their 
time in travelling from place to place, and that in many 
settlements a visit from a clergyman must be a rare 
event. And travelling, especially in the interior or " bush " 
districts, is no easy journey in a comfortable railway 
carriage. It means a hard and weary ride on horseback, 
sometimes under a scorching sun over treeless plains, where 
scarcely a drink of water can be found, and emus and 
kangaroos are the only living creatures to be seen ; some- 
times through almost pathless forests of gum-trees, where 
the thick dry leaves overhead shut out the daylight, and 
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the missionary must grope his way with no guide but his 
compass. 

In the early days, the end of such a journey must have 
been scarcely less disheartening than the journey itself ; for, 
on reaching a settlement, weary and exhausted, the 
missionary would find no church or school, and hardly 
anyone who was Christian even in name. 

Bishop Tyrrell, who spent thirty-one years in thus 
travelling through his diocese, tells how before he left a 
settlement he would 




A CHURCH IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH (LONGREACH). 

(1) find some one to promise to read the Church service 
every Sunday to any who would come to hear it ; 

(2) persuade some of the " squatters " to have family 
prayers at night ; 

(3) get the settlers to work together to raise money for a 
church, or undertake to help to build one. 

So the good seed was sown, and by God's blessing it 
sprang up and bore fruit. On a second visit the Bishop often 
found that a church had been begun and then abandoned 
because no one had any more money, or because the settlers 

E 2 
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had grown tired of the work, and thought it hopeless. Then 
the Bishop would promise help from the S.P.G., and 
the church would be finished and a clergyman found to 
hold services in it, if it were only once a month. It is 
touching to read of the eager welcome given to the priest 
when he arrives, and of the joy with which the means of grace 
are received in these far-off places. 

The outbreak of the "gold-fever" in 1861 very much 
increased the need for missionaries in Australia. Most of 
the men left the towns and flocked to the goldfields : even 
the teachers in the schools frequently went off, leaving the 
clergy without helpers. Crowds of adventurers came over 
from England, and new settlements were formed wherever a 
gold-mine was discovered. To meet this need the S.P.G. 
sent out more clergy, and for a long time they have supported 
" travelling missionaries," whose whole lives are spent in 
following up stray settlers and ministering to their wants. 
So does the Society seek to draw the most lonely and desolate 
into the " one communion and fellowship " of Christ's Holy 
Church. 

And as in England so in Australia, the union of the people 
as a Church prepared the way for their union as a nation. 
" With the dawn of the twentieth century Australia became 
no longer a group of isolated colonies, but a great country " 
— the Australian Commonwealth. : _ , 

When the Prince and Princess of Wales -fisited this free 
and loy-S,! country in 1901, and received: an enthusiastic 
welcome, it meant that the sad and , bitter past was forgiven 
and forgotten,: When the Australian troops came so nobly 
to our aid in South Africa and laid down their lives for the 
mother-country, it meant that England's shame had become 
England's glory. 

A great work lies before the Church of Australia, namely, 
to bring into Christ's fold the heathen races of that vast 
continent, and of the adjoining islands, such as New Guinea, 
where some most romantic work is now being done. In 
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many places Missions have already been started amongst the 
natives employed on sheep and cattle farms ; and thus native 
villages of Christians are being formed. The S.P.G. helps 
to build schools for the little black children and colleges for 
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the training of native clergy ; and its great desire is to see in 
Australia a native Christian Church, so that the black man 
and the white may together serve and worship the God who 
made them both. 



CHAPTBE III. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

The work of the S.P.G. in South Africa is more than usually 
interesting just now. 

The close of the Boer War has brought new opportunities 
for the extension of the Church, both amongst the increasing 
English population and amongst the native Kaffir tribes who 
have stood so loyally by the English during the war. 

Perhaps we can best form some idea of what the work of 
extending the Church of Christ in South Africa has been 
if we compare two very different scenes, one of which took 
place at the beginning and the other at the end of eighty 
years of missionary work in that country. 

The first English clergyman (Mr. Wright) sent out by 
the S.P.G. went to South Africa in 1820, just sis years after 
Cape Colony had been ceded to England by the Dutch, who 
first colonised it. 

He took with him £500 to build a church ; but on 
reaching Capetown he found that the English settlers there 
clid not wish for a church, so the money was given to build 
one at Grahamstown, and this was the first English church 
built in South Africa. But before it was finished Mr. Wright 
had found at Wynberg (a few miles from Capetown) a little 
company of English who were thankful and eager to have 
the sacraments of the Church, of which they had been 
deprived since leaving England. These people fitted up as 
a church a rude hut which had once been used for a barrack, 
and here on Christmas Day, 1822, sixteen English people 
gathered together to receive the Holy Communion. That 
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Christmas Feast was the first kept by our Church in South 
Africa, and as we picture the scene we are reminded how, at 
the first Christmas, there was " no room " for the Holy Child 
in the great city, and how a few adoring peasants in a poor 
stable were His only worshippers. 

Now let us look at a festival celebrated on Sunday, 
August 26, 1900. 

Instead of a tiny hut, the scene is the beautiful cathedral 
of Grahamstown. In it are gathered no fewer than six 
Bishops of the province of South Africa, presided over by 
the Archbishop of Capetown, whose cathedral stands in the 
very city which had once refused a church. The Bishops 
have met together to consider the question of admitting 
into the Church a large body of Kaffirs who have received 
Christianity from the teaching of English missionaries 
unconnected with the Church of England, but who are 
now desirous of joining its communion. On this occasion 
their leader, Mr. Dwan6, in the presence of the Bishops 
and a large congregation of English and Kaffirs, publicly 
declared his belief in the doctrines of the Church of England, 
and after being confirmed by the Archbishop, was appointed 
head or " Provincial " of the " Order of Ethiopia," by which 
name these Kaffir converts described themselves. Then all 
sang the Te Deum together, and the service ended. 

Not long after, Mr. Dwan6 received ordination, and he is 
now one of many native clergy who are ministering to the 
native races of South Africa. 

Thus we find that in eighty years the Church in South 
Africa has grown from a very small Mission to English 
settlers into a large and rapidly increasing body, governed 
by resident Bishops, and including many native Christians. 
How has this come about ? Very largely through the work 
of the S.P.G. 

Let us look for a moment at its work amongst (1) the 
English colonists, (2) the native heathen. 

1. As we have noticed before, the Society works in the 
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Church's own way, by providing that every large com- 
munity of Christians shall have the care of a Bishop or 
" shepherd of souls." For seventeen years after the first 
missionary went to South Africa, there was no Bishop there. 
Then, in 1847, Dr. Gray was consecrated Bishop of Capetown. 
He found in the whole of South Africa only fourteen clergy- 
men and eleven churches, but it is wonderful how quickly 
these increased as soon as the Bishop began his work. 

His first duty was to visit his enormous diocese, namely, 
the whole of Africa south of the Vaal Eiver, and the 
island of St. Helena. He made his journeys in " a good 
plain English wagon, drawn by eight horses." Often he 
passed through large districts in which no vehicle drawn by 
horses had ever been before, and in one period of twelve 
days he walked nearly two hundred and fifty miles. Once 
when he was trying to cross some " almost impassable " 
mountains, the cart had to be partially unloaded, and the 
Bishop " ran before the horses, leading them with a rein and 
urging them on till he sank from exhaustion." 

" Two days later, the cart was upset, and so damaged 
that the Bishop could no longer occupy it, though he was 
enabled to make his bed under it.'' 

" This loss," he wrote, " seems to me like the loss of home. 
I read in it, slept in it, in fact lived in it, for it had been my 
chief home for some months. Now I am without a shelter, 
but, thank God, it is not a season when we may expect much 
rain." 

During his first tour the_Bishop was able " to pave the 
way for the erection of churches, and the support of ministers 
in almost all the large towns and villages," and in this one 
visitation he confirmed nearly 900 candidates. There had 
been no Confirmation in South Africa for eleven years, 
because during that time no Bishop had visited Africa, and 
many Christians were eager to receive the rite. At Grahams- 
town the Bishop found 112 candidates and a crowded church. 
An EngUsh farmer came 180 miles to be confirmed, and 
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another brought his two daughters twenty-five miles. When 
the Bishop visited St. Helena, he confirmed 500 candidates, 
one-tenth of the whole population. 

When Bishop Gray died, after twenty-five years of 
constant work, " he left seven dioceses instead of one, and 
132 clergymen instead of fourteen," and these numbers are 
steadily increasing. 

During the late war the work of the Church has been 
faithfully carried on, often amidst great difficulties and 
dangers. For instance, when Colonel Plumer's heroic force 
was moving slowly to the relief, of Maf eking, the soldiers 
were cheered aad helped by some S.P.G. missionaries in 
charge of the " church car." This is a ear which travels 
up and down the famous railway between Bulawayo and 
Mafeking, and in which services are held. Another S.P.G. 
clergyman, Mr. Weekes, remained in Mafeking all through 
the siege, acting as chaplain to the garrison, visiting the 
sick and wounded, providing Church services, and burying 
most of the dead. His house and church were both destroyed 
during the siege, but Mr. Weekes has since been to England 
and collected money for a new church and parsonage. 

Now that the war is over there is a growing need for 
churches and clergy in South Africa. In some places, such 
as Modder Eiver, a church has been built for the first time. 
In others, larger churches are needed, the present ones 
being already overcrowded. 

The Bishop of Bloemfontein wrote : " There is a splendid 
opening for the Church just now. In consequence of the 
war, people are looking more than ever to the Anglican 
Communion for spiritual help and teaching ; and unfortu- 
nately (also in consequence of the war) they are far too 
poor to be able to pay more than a small proportion of the 
money required. Here in Basutoland we have month by 
month to reject pressing invitations from the chiefs to build 
new churches in their villages, and in the Orange Eiver 
Colony Europeans are turned away Sunday by Sunday from 
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the church door because there is no accommodation for 
them." 

2. It is encouraging to read that not only the Europeans 




THE FIRST NATIVE CHURCH IN BULAWAYO. 



but tlie Kaffir chiefs are asking for churches. For after all, 
the great work of the S.P.G. in South Africa lies amongst 
the Kaffirs, and this must be so if Africa is to be won for 
Christ. The black men in South Africa, of course, far out- 
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number the white ; and though the yellow bushmen or 
Hottentots are now seldom seen, the Kaffir tribes are rapidly- 
increasing. Prom almost the first hour of his landing in 
the Colony Bishop Gray had felt that the Church had " a 
solemn call to preach the Gospel to the Kaffirs." The 
Bishop was touched by their pitiful and degraded condition, 
and by their ignorance of religion. Most heathen nations 
worship a God of some kind, but the Kaffirs have no word 
for " God " in their language. A vague belief in the'spirits 
of their own ancestors is their only religion. From these 
ancestors they have learned many cruel and horrible 
customs, and also some strange superstitions. At the 
command of the " witch-doctor " they will do anything ; and 
we read of a whole tribe bringing upon themselves a terrible 
famine, because they listened to the dreams of a foolish girl, 
who professed to hear the voices of dead chiefs commanding 
the Kaffirs to kill all their cattle, destroy their stores of corn, 
and not cultivate their gardens, promising that if this were 
done their forefathers would be restored to life, and the 
English swallowed up by the sea ! 

By Europeans the Kaffirs have been treated with 
contempt and scorn, and unhappily they have learned from 
us a new vice, drunkenness. 

So Bishop Gray at once started a Mission to the Kaffirs, 
and when he asked Archdeacon Merriman if he knew of a 
fit man to head the Mission, the Archdeacon replied, " I do 
not know a fit man, but I know a willing man, and what is 
more, a man willing with all his house," and then he said 
that he and his wife and several others would go and live 
like Kaffirs in a Kaffir kraal, " eating like Kaffirs sour 
milk and mealies," and working with and for Kaffirs until 
they had learned their language and made them their 
friends. 

Anyone who knows anything about Kaffirs will know 
that such a life would be for an Englishman one of very 
great hardship ; but it is by such self-sacrifice that men are 
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taught to believe not only in God, but in the God of Love. 
Prom that time Christianity has been steadily growing 
amongst the Kaffirs ; and it is there, as everywhere, a great 




PONDOS 8UILDIN0 A HOUSE FOR A WHITE MAN. 

civilising influence, teaching them justice, mercy and self- 
control. As long as the Kaffirs remained lawless and cruel 
it was unsafe for Europeans to live amongst them, and for 
many years the English were obliged in self-defence to make 
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war on the Kaffirs. But these wars have happily ceased, 
and relations between the English and the Kaffirs are quite 
friendly. We have learned that, even for our own sake, it 
is far better to spend money in teaching the Kaffirs than in 
fighting them, and Government has contributed to the 
building and support of colleges and schools for the edu- 
cation of the natives. 

The Kaffir welcomes Christian teaching from whomever 
it comes, but it is by the Missions of " Ma-churche " (as he 
calls the Church of England) that he is most attracted. In 
the Diocese of St. John's, Kaffiraria, a college has been built 
for training native clergy, and when the foundation stone 
was being laid, chief after chief rode up and offered a 
contribution of money, cattle or sheep. In this diocese 
there are now twenty-two native clergy and over 35,000 
native Christians. 

Laziness is the Kaffirs' great fault, but the Bishop of 
St. John's says that it would be hard to find a more hard- 
working band of men than the native priests, and his great 
hope for the future of Africa is " the reliance we are able to 
place upon our native ministry." 

At the present time there are on the Society's list 
in South Africa 297 missionaries, 93 of whom are natives 
of the land ; and there is no doubt whatever that many 
more native missionaries could be found and set to work 
if only we would provide the money needed for their 
training and support. 
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MELANESIA. 



We have been looking, so far, at the work done by the S.P.G. 
either amongst white men, as in Australia, or amongst white 
5ind coloured men together, as in South Africa. Let us turn 
now to a Mission carried on amongst coloured- and heathen 
races only. 

Par away in the green waters of the Pacific Ocean lie the 
coral islands of Melanesia. Enchanting to look upon, as the 
sea breaks in surf upon their rocky shores, fringed with a 
rich giowth of palm trees, they are, nevertheless, among the 
" dark places of the earth, which are full of the habitations 
of cruelty." 

This, at any rate, was their condition when, in 1847, 
Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand first visited this far-off 
corner o£ his diocese. 

The people were mere savages, often cannibals. Every 
island possessed a different language : sometimes on the very 
same island a brook or a boundary of rock separated two 
distinct tribes, each speaking a language unintelligible to the 
other. The native chiefs were continually at war with one 
another. Cruel and treacherous themselves, they distrusted 
all strangers who approached their shores, and the appear- 
ance of a foreign ship was often the signal for the natives to 
put out in canoes, from whence they discharged a flight of 
poisoned arrows upon the vessel. 

The best way to effect a landing was for the missionary 
to leave his ship at a safe distance from the shore, and then 
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either row, swim, or wade towards the island. If he went 
quite unarmed the people understood that he wished to do 
them no hurt ; but of course he carried his life in his hand. 
Yet even when the people proved not unfriendly the climate 
of many of the islands was such that no European could 
live long in them ; and the Bishop soon saw that if the 
Melanesians were to become a Christian people they must 
have native teachers and clergy. Here came in the difficulty 
of so many different languages. The Bishop's plan was to 
persuade native boys to go back with him to New Zealand 
for the hot summer months. Erom these boys would be 
learned the language of the island from which each came ; 
and when a missionary was familiar enough with it he would 
return with the boys to that island for the winter months, 
and while trying to teach the natives would also gradually 
prepare the boys who seemed most suitable to carry on his 
work when they grew older. 

Bishop Selwyn, with his large diocese in New Zealand to 
look after, felt the need of someone under whose special care 
the islands might be placed. He obtained help for the 
Melanesian Mission from the Australian Church, which still 
largely supports it ; and after a visit to England he returned in 
1856 with a new Mission-ship, called " The Southern Cross," 
and on board it, as his chaplain, was John Coleridge Patteson, 
who in 1861 became the first Bishop of Melanesia. 

The beautiful story of Bishop Patteson's life and death 
has been often told ; and perhaps there is no nobler record of 
simple faith, heroic courage, and unbounded love. 

Long before he became Bishop Mr. Patteson had won his 
way into the hearts of these savage islanders. He soon gained 
their confidence, for they saw that he intended only good 
towards them, and they readily brought him their sons to be 
trained in the College in New Zealand. 

" Take this boy, and this boy, and this boy," they would 
say. " We see now why you don't want big men ; we see 
now that you can't stop here long, that you wish for lads 
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whom you may teach ; we see that you want them for a long 
time. Keep these lads two years." 

" Yes, two years, or three, or four," would be the answer. 
" Then they shall come back and teach you what they have 
learned." 

But the College was many hundred miles distant from the 
islands, and the long voyages were a serious loss of time, as 
well as a needless expense. 

So in 1860 Mr. Patteson collected his pupils on the island 
of Mota, and spent a part of the winter there with them. 
This was an advantage in more ways than one. Not only 
were the boys nearer home, but the language spoken in the 
island of Mota came to be understood by all, and formed a 
common tongue in which services could be held and instruc- 
tion given. The Mota language remained the one generally 
used, when in 1867 the headquarters of the Mission, with its 
Central School (" the true nursery of missionaries for the 
islands," as the Bishop called it), was removed from New 
Zealand to Norfolk Island, where it has been ever since. 

One of the S.P.G. missionaries, Mr. Palmer, assisted by a 
party of sixteen lads, prepared the site for the Mission, and 
when the Bishop arrived he was surprised and delighted to 
find " a large 'wooden house, with dormitory, kitchen, and 
sheds attached. Several acres of land were fenced in, and 
had already yielded a fine crop of yams, sweet potatoes, &c. 
The climate of Norfolk Island is very much cooler and 
healthier than that of the other islands, and the Bishop 
found the Mission-house there a pleasant resting-place, when 
he was able to rest. 

But most of his time he was cruising about in "The 
Southern Cross," visiting the different islands, whose 
languages he had learned from his pupils. He had a 
wonderful power of picking up not merely the words used 
by the natives, but also their way of talking. He seemed to 
enter into their thoughts and ideas, and thus he was quickly 
at home amongst them. As one of the natives said of him, 

c 2 
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" He did not despise anyone, nor reject anyone with scorn, 
whether it were a white or a black person, and he loved them 
all alike." Even the little black babies found a. friend in 
" Bisop6," as everyone called him. 

But it was a long time before the Bishop could feel that 
his teaching was really understood. The Melanesians are 
very shy and reserved in speaking of their thoughts and 
feelings, and it was only by slow degrees that they would 
come to the Bishop and say, " I believe what you teach us. 
God has made my heart light. I hate the old life. I want 
to join you " {i.e. be baptized). 

For ten long years after his consecration ■ the Bishop 
laboured, and during his last voyage he reaped a rich harvest 
in the island of Mota, where he had first settled. 

" A blessed change has come over the little island," he 
wrote. All day long people flocked to the Bishop to listen 
or to ask questions ; and in less than two months he baptized 
nearly 300 people. There was only one dark shadow upon 
the Bishop's joy. About thirty men had recently disappeared 
from Mota, carried off by what the people called the " snatch- 
snatch " ships. These were vessels sent by the planters of 
Queensland to obtain natives to work on their sugar planta- 
tions where it is too hot for any but black men to work. 
There would have been no harm in this if the natives 
had been regularly engaged and properly paid. But they 
were practically kidnapped. Often they were enticed on 
board the ship by the offer of food or presents, and then 
carried off and forced to work for years on the plantations, 
with little or no pay. Thus the sight of a ship with white 
men on it became a terror to the Melanesians, and as the 
'' thief-ships " increased the islanders became suspicious even 
of " The Southern Cross," especially as more than once a 
trader had pretended to be the Bishop in order to gain a 
landing. It became more and more dangerous for the Bishop 
and his party to visit the islands. In the autumn of 1871 
"The Southern Cross" anchored off the little island of 
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Nukapu, near Santa Cruz, where the Bishop had many- 
friends. He did not know that a " thief-ship " had recently 
carried off five men from Nukapu, and that the people had 
determined in revenge to kill the next white man who landed 
there. So when a canoe, in which were two native chiefs, 
rowed out and offered to take the Bishop ashore, he readily 
consented, for he had often found that to go alone with the 
natives was a sure way to win their confidence. Some of 
his friends followed in another boat. They saw the Bishop 
land, and then they saw no more, for suddenly a shower of 
arrows was let loose at their boat, and they were all struck 
down. They returned to the ship, and then two of them (in 
spite of the wounds of which they afterwards died) set off 
again in the boat to find the Bishop. 

Soon they saw, floating towards them on the calm green 
water, a native canoe. In it lay the Bishop, dead. A smile 
was on his face, a palm-leaf covered his breast, and in his 
body there were five wounds. Thus had the Melanesians 
avenged the capture of the five men, and thus did the Bishop 
die at the hands of those for whom he had lived. 

As his life had helped to save them from a life of sin and 
misery, so his death rescued them from slavery. The murder 
of the Bishop called public attention to the wicked traffic 
which was desolating the islands, and English war-ships were 
sent out to watch for the " labour-vessels,'' and compel them 
either to restore the men to their homes, or pay them proper 
wages. At last, in 1901, the new Australian Commonwealth 
put an end altogether to the labour trade. 

Meanwhile the friends of the Mission increased tenfold, 
and through the S.P.G. enough money was raised to provide 
a new " Southern Cross," and to build a church on Norfolk 
Island. 

The church was consecrated in 1880 by the second Bishop 
of Melanesia, a son of Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand, who 
said of it that " nothing the Melanesians have ever seen can 
approach it in beauty and fitness for its use, and their awe- 
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struck, reverent behaviour in it shows how the beauty of 
holiness is teaching them." ' The Melanesian Mission is now 
independent of help from the S.P.G., but it is largely 
supported by the Churches of Australia and New Zealand, 
which are themselves the outcome of the Society's work. 

The school on Norfolk Island now contains more than 
200 scholars, many of whom will, it is hoped, return some 
day to their own homes as native priests. Other smaller 
schools have been started on the different islands, and in 
these native teachers and clergy are already at work, and 
with so much success that there seems every reason to hope 
that in another fifty years there will not be a single heathen 
left in Melanesia. 

On the seashore in Nukapu there stands a cross, bearing 
the inscription : — 

" In memory of John Coleridge Patteson, D.D., Missionary 
Bishop, whose life was here taken by men for whose sake he 
would willingly have given it." 

That cross. is the triumphant sign of the success of his 
Mission. The death of Bishop Patteson has, even more 
than his devoted life, brought home to Melanesia the message 
of the Cross. 
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THE S.P.G. IN INDIA. 



It is a strange fact that the first raissionary supported by 
the English Church in India was not an Englishman, but 
the famous Dane, Christian Schwartz. This good man went 
to India in 1749 to preach to the heathen ; but, finding there 
twenty English regiments without a single chaplain, he 
added to his labours the task of learning English, in order 
that he might minister to our troops. He was supported in 
his work by the oldest Church Society in existence, the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and 
when, after his death, the S.P.C.K. found itself unable to 
carry on the Missions he had started, its place was taken by. 
the S.P.G. This was the first time that the S.P.G. had 
undertaken a Mission entirely to the heathen, but from that 
day to this it has carried on missionary work in various 
parts of India, and it now supports entirely ten distinct 
Missions, besides giving help to others, such as the Cam- 
bridge Mission to Delhi and the Oxford Mission to Calcutta. 
We can only glance here at the work of two of these Mis- 
sions — one at Tinnevelly, in the country districts of Southern 
India ; the other at Delhi, one of the ancient cities of the 
North, and now the capital of India. 

TINNEVELLY. 

Tinnevelly is a wide region, comprising a number of 
small villages, the natives of which are for the most part 
poor and ignorant, and are despised by the rich, educated 
Hindus of the great cities. They are not without religion — 
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indeed, all Indian races are naturally religious — but their 
religion is one of fear. Their gods are evil spirits, of whose 
malice they live in constant dread. Any misfortune which 
befalls a native is thought to be the work of a demon, who 
must be appeased, if possible, by some rich offering. Their 
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worship is an attempt to avert the anger of these demons by 
the offering of sacrifices or by the performance of music or 
dancing in their temples. 

Yet these people, when converted, make devout and 
earnest Christians. Their strong belief in the unseen world 
helps them to receive the truths of Christianity ; and when 
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once they have reaUsed that the world is governed not by 
wicked spirits desirous of doing them harm, but by the God 
of Love, whose holy angels are ever protecting His children, 
their life is changed from one of miserable fear to one of 
peace and joy. A visitor to the Mission can tell the Chris- 
tians from the heathen by their altered appearance. " The 
most casual observer cannot fail to see the new look in the 
very faces of those who have turned from the worship of 
devils to pray to a Eather in Heaven." The Indian knows 
what worship means, and "throughout the whole of the 
Tinnevelly Mission, and in every small chapel and church, 
whether of the C.M.S. or of the S.P.G., daily morning and 
evening services are held." But the new religion of the 
converts finds expression not only in worship, but in a new 
life of loving service for others. One of the Tinnevelly 
Mission stations is in a village fitly called Nazareth, for it is 
described as " a very home and workshop of Christ," like 
that other Nazareth in which the boyhood of our Lord was 
spent. And, truly, in this village the life of Jesus seems to 
be lived again in the lives of His followers, who go about 
doing good to the souls and bodies of men. Some work in 
the hospital (and hospitals were unknown in India, as in 
England, before the days of Christianity) ; others train the 
children in various schools and orphanages, all of which are 
supported entirely by native Christians. Besides reading 
and writing the boys are taught some trade, such as car- 
pentry, blacksmith's work, engraving, or tailoring. The 
girls learn lace-making, embroidery, and other needlework. 
When the missionaries first came to Tinnevelly and started 
girls' schools, the people said : " Dear me ! They will teach 
the cows next ! " and not long ago a heathen woman said : 
" You might as well teach monkeys as women." Indeed, 
Hindu girls hardly counted as members of the family ; but 
now in Tinnevelly the same education is given to both boys 
and girls, and for some years girls have been employed to 
teach httle boys, and with great success. The happy state 
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of things in Tinnevelly is the outcome of many years of 
devoted missionary work, carried on not only by the S.P.G. , 
but by other Missions as well, from the time of Schwartz 
onwards. Much, however, is due to the " unflagging zeal, 
patience, and love " of Dr. Caldwell, who was for fifty years 
an S.P.G. missionary in Tinnevelly, and for fourteen Bishop 
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over the S.P.G. Missions there. During this time he filled 
" the various offices of pastor, doctor, magistrate, and general 
counsellor,'' besides helping with his own hands to build a 
stately church, which he afterwards consecrated. The native 
stonemasons had no idea what a church should be like, so 
the Bishop modelled everything in clay for the workmen to 
copy. When the church was completed, after thirty-three 
years, three thousand persons crowded into it for the conse- 
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oration, and many more hung around outside the open 
doors and windows. There were 648 communicants, and the 
great congregation joined with one voice in singing the 
hymn, "The Church's One ^Foundation," which the Bishop 
had translated into their own language (Tamil). 

Bishop Caldwell's body now lies beneath the altar of that 
very church ; but, thanks to the S.P.G., Tinnevelly has still 
a Bishop of its own, under whom it remains " the brightest 
spot in India." 

The gratitude of the converts to those through whom the 
blessings of Christianity have reached them is unmistakable, 
and the Bicentenary or two-hundredth anniversary of the 
S.P.G. "was nowhere kept with greater enthusiasm than at 
Tinnevelly. The festival was held on February 4, 1901, at 
Sawyerpuram, and early on the morning of that day all the 
roads leading to this village were crowded with pilgrims travel- 
ling on foot or in bullock-carts.. Some had started on the 
Friday before, and travelled day and night, only resting on the 
Sunday. " From Nazareth, ten miles distant, over 400 came, 
fording the river and trudging barefoot through the sand." 
Altogether, about 5,000 Christians assembled, including 
twenty native and eight English clergy. The churches were 
crowded, and all, whether old or young, joined heartily in 
the services. " Every morning there were nearly 600 com- 
municants, whose reverence and stillness during the whole 
long service would have taught a lesson to many at home." 

Nor did they come empty-handed.. Of their own accord 
all the Nazareth clergy and Mission workers decided to give 
one month's salary to the Bicentenary Fund, and their 
example was followed by others generously eager that the 
'' good tidings of great joy " should indeed " be to all people." 

DELHI. 

It is a long way from the villages of Southern India to 
the great city of Delhi, once the famous capital of the Mogul 
Empire, and still the stronghold of its ancient faith. 
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Prom the banks of the Eiver Jumna rise its massive 
walls, pierced by ten magnificent gates. To enter the city, 
to pass along the " Silver Street," with its rows of palm- 
trees, to see the red granite walls of palaces and the white 
marble domes of mosques and temples rising up against the 

deep blue of the 
sky, is to feel the 
solemn spell of an 
alien civilisation 
and an alien re- 
ligion. In those 
Hindu temples the 
religion of Brah- 
ma has been 
served for genera- 
tions by countless 
priests. Those 

mosques are the 
landmarks of a 
later faith — Mo- 
h a m m e danism — 
which, while win- 
ning hundreds of 
converts, has not 
been able to banish 
Hinduism. Side 
by side, these two 
mighty religions 
have held sway 
in India — mighty 
because they are 
religions, and speak to man of God ; but powerless to teach 
man what God is like, for that is the work alone of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. 

And so, in this city of mosques and temples, the religion 
of Jesus has also found a home. 
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The church, college, and hospital of St. Stephen bear 
witness that already in Delhi Christians have suffered 
martyrdom for Christ. 

This is how it happened : 

The first S.P.G. Mission to Delhi was started just five 
years before the outbreak of the terrible Indian Mutiny, 
when the native soldiers or sepoys rose up and massacred 
the English. 

In that Mutiny the two English missionaries in Delhi 
were murdered, together with several of their helpers. 

Their converts were told that their lives would be spared 
if they would give up their new religion. They were brave 
enough to refuse, and by a noble death they preserved the 
life of the Church of Christ in Delhi. 

For no sooner did the S.P.G. receive the news of the 
massacre than it resolved " to plant again the Cross of Christ 
in that city, and to look in faith for more abundant fruits of 
the Gospel from the ground which has been watered by the 
blood of those' devoted soldiers of Christ." 

Directly the Mutiny was over a new S.P.G. missionary 
went to Delhi, and what did he find? He found that a 
native convert, Eam Chunder, who had escaped from the 
sepoys, had got other natives to help him to start a school, 
in which native children were being taught Christianity ! 
The school quickly grew, and is now St. Stephen's College, 
in which over 9,000 students have already been trained. 

St. Stephen's Church was built by the Society in memory 
of those who fell in the Mutiny, and was the first of several 
Christian churches now to be found in Delhi. St. Stephen's 
Hospital for Women and Children has helped to bring the 
knowledge of God to many native women. It is one of the 
great difficulties of a missionary in India to know how to 
reach the women, especially those of the higher classes, who 
are shut up in zenanas, and not allowed to attend the Chris- 
tian services. But Christian nurses and lady doctors from 
the hospital are often asked to visit the zenanas, and are 
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thus able to do good to the souls as well as the bodies of 
their patients. 

But the cause of true religion in Delhi has centred, for 
the last twenty-five years, in the Home of the Cambridge 




THE CROSS AND BALL FROM ST. JAMES' CHURCH, DELHI, 
SHOWING THE BULLET MARKS OF THE MUTINEERS. 



Brotherhood. This is a community of men from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in England, who have devoted them- 
selves to missionary work, more especially amongst the 
educated classes. They recognise that if learned and 
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thoughtful Hindus and Mohammedans are to accept the 
Christian faith, they must be convinced that its claim to be 
the true religion is a just one. This claim the Brothers are 
prepared to defend by every means in their power. Some- 
times it is by preaching in the streets and bazaars, a task 
vyhich needs great courage and patience. Sometimes it is by 
long arguments with heathen opponents ; and this, too, 
needs patience and tact, for the Indians are skilled in reason- 
ing, and will often carry on an argument for many hours at 
a stretch. By teaching in the schools and colleges, by hear- 
ing and a.nswering questions, by. giving lectures on Chris- 
tianity, and in many other ways — above all, by the noble 
devotion of their lives, the cause of Christ is pleaded. Thus 
Christian learning is brought to bear upon heathen learning, 
and Christian devotion upon heathen devotion ; and though 
the battle is hard and long, and the victory is slow in coming, 
yet progress is being steadily made. Men cannot but feel 
the power of a faith which can inspire lives of such com- 
plete and heroic self-sacrifice. 

The Cambridge Brothers offered their services to the 
S.P.G., which gladly accepted them ; and, supported by the 
Society, the Cambridge Mission has now the charge of the 
whole of the Society's work in Delhi and its suburbs. Similar 
Missions are at work in other great Indian cities, such as 
Calcutta, where the Oxford Mission is working ; and Poona, 
where by the aid of the Society a branch of the Wantage 
Sisterhood was established in 1877. 

May God bless their work, and hasten the time when the 
wisdom and devotion of India shall be consecrated to the 
service of Christ ! 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

JAPAN. 

" So long as the sun shall warm the earth, let no Christian 
be so bold as to come to Japan." 

This is the notice which, only fifty years ago, was to be 
seen posted up in every Japanese village. Kfty years ago 
it was a crime, punishable by death, for any Christian to set 
foot in Japan. 

And yet to-day the " Nippon sei Kokwai," or Holy 
Catholic Church of Japan, numbers its converts by thousands, 
and aims at becoming the National Church of the country ! 
True, it is as yet a very small body, but these are the 
days of its infancy, and the wonderful thing is that it should 
even exist, when we remember that for two hundred years 
no foreigner might land on any of the Japanese islands 
unless he would first trample upon the crucifix. What 
was the cause of this fierce hatred of Christianity, and how 
has it been overcome ? 

To answer the first of these questions we must go back 
many hundreds of years, back to the winter of 1549, when 
a Chinese junk brought to the shores of Japan the noble 
Spanish missionary, St. Francis Xavier. He was one of 
seven monks who had just formed the Order known as the 
" Society of Jesus." Little more than two years of his short 
life were spent in Japan, but it is wonderful how much was 
done in them. Ignorant of the language, he could do little 
more than recite translations of the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. But the eager, gentle 
monk, wandering barefoot through the snow, attracted many 
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listeners, and he willingly baptized any who declared their 
belief in the articles of the Creed. Thus he left behind him 
hundreds of converts, whose numbers were greatly increased 
by other Spanish missionaries to whom Xavier bequeathed 
his work. Unhappily these missionaries got mixed up with 
political affairs. They were suspected of trying to bring 
Japan under the dominion of the King of Spain, and 
thenceforth Christians were looked upon as traitors to their 
country. All foreigners were banished, and all native 
Christians were ordered to give up their religion on 
pain of torture and death. Between thirty and forty 
thousand endured the most cruel persecutions and died in 
the faith of Christ. At last no more Christians could be 
found, and it was believed that none were left in Japan. 
Then the law was passed forbidding any member of " the 
evil sect called Christians " to enter Japan, and it did seem 
for a time as though the Jesuit Missions had ended in 
failure. Yet surely failure is not the word for a work which 
enriched the Church's army-roll of martyrs by so many 
names. And even then Christianity was not utterly stamped 
out in Japan. Hidden away in unknown places were men 
and women who handed down the Christian faith to their 
children ; and if only the Spanish missionaries had ordained 
Japanese priests, the history of the Church of Christ in 
Japan might have remained unbroken to this day. This, 
however, had not been thought of, and the revival of 
Christianity in Japan is due to other causes. 

About thirty-five years ago a great revolution took place 
in Japan. Eor hundreds of years the power had been chiefly 
in the hands of the great lords or " Daimiyos," but now the 
Emperor, or " Mikado," recovered the full authority which 
in long-ago times had belonged to his ancestors. He 
became once more the real ruler of the nation, and he put 
himself at the head of those of his subjects who were eager 
to introduce into Japan the manners and customs of Western 
civilisation. Americans and English were now free to visit 
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Japan, and at last, in 1873, the old notices prohibiting 
Christianity were removed. There was no longer any bar 
to the sending of missionaries to Japan, and several were 
sent out by the S.P.G. , the Church Missionary Society, and 
other societies. The American Church was already in the 
field, and these three Church Missions are working together 
for the conversion of Japan. 

In spite of much that is encouraging, there are two great 
dangers to be faced and guarded against. 

The first is lest Christianity should be too lightly and 
easily adopted. 

There is no doubt that the old religions of Japan, 
Shintoism and Buddhism, are felt to be unsatisfactory. 
They do not help men to lead good lives. The Japanese 
are tired of them, as they are tired of many of their old 
manners and customs. In their new eagerness to welcome 
whatever comes from the West, they were at first inclined 
to accept the Christian religion as a part of Western civilisa- 
tion. There was a fear that it might become as fashionable 
to profess Christianity as to wear European dress. 

So the Church has to teach that Christianity must be the 
result of a personal change of heart. This means that 
individuals must be really converted and carefully taught 
before they are baptized. 

The second danger is a result of the first. If Christianity 
is adopted as a fashion, it will soon be laid aside, for fashions 
quickly alter. So there is a danger lest it should not last. 

History has clearly shown that the religion of Jesus 
Christ, if it is to become the lasting faith of any people, 
must be planted and preserved in the way ordained by 
Christ Himself ; that is, by means of a Church which keeps 
the Orders and the Sacraments that He has appointed. It is 
not enough to convert individuals ; they must be " knit 
together in One Communion," the Holy Catholic Church, 
which Christ has promised to protect against all the assaults 
of evil. 
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It is for this reason that Bishops have been consecrated 
for the Church in Japan. There are now six of them, two 
supported by the American Church, two by the C.M.S., and 
two by the S.P.G. (the Bishops of South Tokyo and of 
Osaka). Each of these Bishops has ordained native Japanese 
clergy, some of whom will doubtless become Bishops of the 
Japanese Church of the future. Meanwhile, the " Nippon 
sei Kokwai " is governed by a Synod composed of the 
English Bishops and a number of Japanese clergy. They 
have accepted all that is needed to make them a true branch 
of the Catholic Church : the Bible, the Creeds, the three 
Orders of the Ministry, and the Sacraments. They have their 
own Japanese Prayer Book, and by-and-by they will have 
their own rules or " Articles of Religion." So that if some 
future Mikado should see fit once more to banish foreigners 
from Japan, the Church of Christ would remain unharmed 
by any such decree. 

We cannot expect that a people so different from our- 
selves as the Japanese will always be as much influenced 
by Europeans as they are to-day ; but we may confidently 
expect that they will always be influenced by the religion of 
Jesus Christ ; and we may hope that they may be better 
able than ourselves to bring home to other Eastern peoples 
the truth and beauty of the Universal Faith. 

COKEA. 

The Empire of Japan now includes Corea, which is on 
the mainland of Asia. The S.P.G. has had a Mission here 
since 1889. In view of the rapid progress which Christianity 
is now making here it seems likely that Corea will be the 
first Christian countrv in the Far East. 
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CHAPTBE VII. 



CHINA. 



There is, perhaps, no country in the world where Mission 
work is more diflScult than it is in China. The Chinese are 
the oldest nation in existence, and their language, manners, 
and customs are the same now as they were a thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. Indeed, it is only during 
the last century that China seems to have had anything to 
do with the rest of the world. It is therefore not surprising 
that new ideas are received with great caution and that 
progress is very slow. 

In China, as in India, the missionary finds himself face 
to face with an ancient civilization, and with ancient 
religions. There are three great religions in China : the 
Confucian, the Taoist, and the Buddhist, all of them older 
than Christianity, all of them sprung from something very- 
noble in the heart of man, all of them powerless to lead man 
to God. 

But it is only the educated people who understand the 
difference between these religions. The popular faith is 
mere superstition and worship of idols. 

One of the S.P.G. Mission stations is in the city of T'ai- 
An-Fu, which lies at the foot of the great Tai-Shan, or 
Sacred Mountain. Almost every deity worshipped in China 
has a temple on this mountain, and on the summit is the 
grandest temple of all, the shrine of the Sheng-Mu, or 
" Holy Mother." It is believed that about 2,000 years 
ago a young woman retired to this mountain in order to live 
a perfectly holy life, and that after her death she became 
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a sort of good fairy. During the pilgrira season, which lasts 
four months in every year, thousands of pilgrims may be 
seen every day toiling up the 7,000 stone steps which lead 
from the gate of the city to the top of the mountain, a 
distance of twelve to fifteen miles. The "kow-tow" 
(knocking the forehead on the ground) is performed by each 
pilgrim 500 or 600 times on the way. It is said that a 




LAOTSZE, THE FOUNDER OF TAOISM, USUALLY CALLED "THE OLD BOY," 
AS HE IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN SEVENTY YEARS OLD AT THE TIME 
OF HIS BIRTH. {A native drawing.) 

million pilgrims visit the Sacred Mountain every year, and 
the end of their toilsome journey is a sight of the great 
image of the " Holy Mother," nothing more. 

This was the spot chosen by Mr. Greenwood, the first 
S.P.G. missionary to China, for Mission work. Every 
winter, while the pilgrim season lasted, he was there alone, 
in a wretched Chinese inn, associating with the pilgrims and 
offering to them a better religion. Few would listen, hardly 
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any responded, and most of them treated him scornfully and 
roughly. Yet he persevered. For years he took no salary 
from the Society, and when he died at Chefoo in 1899 he 
left all his money to the S.P.G. with a special bequest to the 
Chefoo Mission. He was digging the unseen foundations 
of the Church in China, and now others see the walls begin 
to rise. When Bishop Scott visited the scene of his labours 
a few years ago he found at eight different places converts 
waiting to be confirmed. 

In 1899 the hatred and suspicion of foreigners which 
had been gradually growing up in China began to show 
itself. As in Japan, the missionaries were suspected of 
being spies in the pay of a foreign Government, who were 
secretly trying to bring in a foreign army to overthrow the 
power of the Emperor; and the native Christians were 
■ thought to be in league with them. 

China is itself full of secret societies, and the members 
of one of these societies, called Boxers, rose up together to 
rob and murder all foreigners on whom they could lay their 
hands. Thousands of native Christians were massacred in 
the country districts of North China. Others fled for refuge to 
the Legations at Peking and to the foreign settlement at Tien- 
tsin, and though most of these escaped with their lives, they 
had to endure great suffering before the siege of these places 
was relieved. 

At Tien-tsin the foreign quarter was shelled by the 
Chinese, and the Mission-house having been twice struck, 
the Mission party, headed by the Bishop and Mrs. Scott, 
had to creep along under the walls, with shells whizzing 
over their heads, to the Town Hall. Here they found a 
number of women and children gathei'ed for safety, and life 
was for days " a strange sort of picnic, the refugees lying 
about on the floor of the great hall at night, and feeding in 
the gallery when there were no shells coming, and in the 
cellars when the bombardment was going on." At last the 
Bishop was able to send away the women and children 
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(under the care of another missionary) in a large vessel to 
the mouth of the river, and thence to a safer place, while he 
himself remained in Tien-tsin to minister to the sick and 
wounded. His wife, Mrs. Scott, died soon after from the 
effects of the hardships of the siege. 

At Peking two S.P.G. missionaries, Mr. Allen and Mr. 
N orris, shared the lot of those besieged in the British 
Legation, and Mr. Norris was specially commended by Sir 
Claude Macdonald for his brave help in defending the city. 
He worked with pick and shovel in the trenches and on the 
barricades, and constantly risked his life in encouraging the 
native Christians who were at work on the defences. 

Three of the Society's missionaries, Mr. Brooks, Mr. 
Norman and Mr. Eobinson, were martyred by the Boxers. 
Mr. Norman had been doing magnificent work ; the Chinese 
loved and trusted him, for they found he could help them to 
overcome the terrible curse of opium-eating, which is the 
Chinese form of drunkenness. Aided by a few native 
workers, Mr. Norman had just succeeded in building (chiefly 
with his own hands) a little church, which was, alas ! burnt 
down by the Boxers. 

For the last seventeen years missionaries in China have 
been always in danger of losing their lives. They have 
taken it as a matter of course. They have never dreamed 
of giving up the work because it was dangerous and difficult. 
They have shown themselves ready to forgive even the 
murder of their friends, and the S.P.G. has refused to 
accept the compensation offered for the loss of life and 
property. During the terrible famine of 1876 the missionaries 
were very busy distributing relief, and it is said that they 
saved no less than 5,000 families from starvation. 

During the revolution which occurred in 1912 another of 
the Society's missionaries, the Eev. Frederick Day, was 
murdered by some of the Chinese troops which had mutinied 
(see The Mission Field for April and The King's Messengers 
for May 1912). 
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All this is helping to show the Chinese that the 
missionaries are not seeking anything for themselves, but 
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are working for the good of others, and they are beginning 
to recognise that Christianity will do them no harm, but 
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good. It is interesting to know that Yuan Shih Kai, the 
first President of the Eepubhc of China, did his utmost to 
protect Christian missionaries at the time of the Boxer riots 
and that he has shown his confidence in them by sending 
two of his sons to be educated at a missionary school in 
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CHINESE WHEEL OF LIFE, SHOWING THE STAGES OF ANIMAL LIFE 
THROUGH WHICH A MAN PASSES. {A native drawing.) 

China. Sun Yat Sen, the organiser of the Eepubhcan 
movement, who was at first elected as President in mid- 
China, is himself a Christian and became a Christian whilst 
attending a Chinese school at Honolulu which the S.P.G. 
helped to support. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

We have now had a gUmpse of some of the different kinds 
of work which the S.P.G. is doing in various parts of the 
Mission-field. 
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CONCLUSION. 
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■N.W. Canada. — There are many other Mission-stations 
which it would be interesting to tell of. There is the Mission 
in North-West Canada, whose solitudes have of late years 
been peopled with extraordinary rapidity. The vast prairies 
which lie beneath the slopes of the Eocky Mountains provide 
a rich wheat-growing soil for the children of the Old World, 
"who are flocking thither by 
thousands, many of whom 
would be indeed "as sheep 
without a shepherd " were 
it not for the labours of the 
S.P.G. 

Borneo. — There is the 
Mission in the mighty 
island of Borneo, where 
the hallowing influence of 
Christianity has tamed the 
wildest and most inhuman 
savages, and the fierce 
Dyak ceases from hunting 
down his fellow-men, and 
worships God beneath the 
palm-leaves of his prayer- 
house. 

Wsst Indies. — Again, 
there is the wonderful story 
of the Society's work in 
the West Indies, which 
has helped to free those 
gorgeous tropical islands from the curse of slavery. Pew 
things in the annals of the Mission are more touching 
or more encouraging than the account given by Bishop 
Coleridge of how the news of emancipation was received in 
Barbados. " Eight hundred thousand human beings lay 
down at night as slaves, and rose in the morning as free as 
ourselves. It was to be expected that on such an occasion 

B 
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there might have been some outburst of public feeling. I 
was present, but there was no gathering that affected the 
public peace. There was a gathering, but it was a gathering 
of young and old in the house of the common Father of us 




;„AN OPEN-AIR DISPENSARY AT KUCHING, BORNEO. 



all. It was my happiness to address a congregation of nearly 
4,000 persons, 3,000 of whom were negroes just emancipated. 
Such was the order, and the deep attention and silence, that 
you might have heard a pin drop. . . . And it was chiefly 
owing to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel that 
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that day not only passed in peace, but was characterised by 
the proper feehng that prevailed and the. perfect order." 

Many other interesting Missions there are which cannot 
even be mentioned here. One .thing, however, we may be 
sure of :; that the more we know of the S.P.G. the more we 
shall appreciate the dignity and beauty of its work. It is 
helping to build up, in all its glorious completeness, the 
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A CLERGY HOUSE JN THE WEST INDIES. 



Church of Jesus Christ, which St. John saw in his vision as 
" a great multitude which no man could number, of all 
nations and kindreds and people and tongues." 
Let us in conclusion ask ourselves one question : 
Wliat is there that I can do to help the S.P.G. ? 
The Society has three chief needs: prayers, workers, 
money. 
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What can I do towards supplying these ? 

1. First of all, and best of all, I can pray. Nothing else 
that I can do will help so much. 

Ever since 1872 the Society has observed one day in every 
year as a Day of Intercession for Missions. 

On the first Day of Intercession prayers were offered 
especially for more missionaries. " The result was imme- 
diate ; more men offered ... in the next few months than 
had offered in as many years before." There are many 
prayers that we might use, but there is no need to learn a 
new one. What prayer could be better than the one which 
our Lord Himself taught us : " Thy Kingdom come " ? 

We say it so often, both in church and in our own morning 
and evening prayers. Could we not try, once every day, to 
think, as we say it, of some special place — India, Japan, 
China, or Soiith Africa — where the S.P.G. is working, and 
pray, " Thy Kingdom come — there " ? 

Such prayers are quite sure to be answered. 

2. Workers are the next need. 

How much remains to be done, and how few there are to 
doit! 

Isaiah the Prophet, in his vision, heard the voice of God 
saying, " Whom shall I send, and who will go for us ? " And 
he answered, " Here am I : send me." 

Of course there are many of us who cannot go. But 
there are many others who could go, and do not. 

We might, at any rate, ask ourselves, " Why should not 
1 be a missionary some day ? " 

Of course, it would need much study and preparation 
and hard work ; but what better use could we make of our 
life? 

It might help us to keep this in mind if we took in a 
missionary paper, e.g. The King's Messengers, price \d. a 
month, or The Mission Field, price Id. a month. 

3. Lastly, the Society needs our money. 

It can use all that we can give, so let us give all we can. 
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It is best to have somj plan about it. We might resolve 
to give something, however little, each week, or each month. 
We might put this by to give when there is a collection for 
the S.P.G. in church, or ive might take a missionary-box and 
put our money into that, sending the contents of our box to 
the S.P.G. once a year. Boxes can be obtained from the 
clergyman of your parish, or by writing direct to the Society's 
Office, 15 Tufton Street, Westminster. 

Only let us do something, and that now. 

" All we can do is nothing worth, unless God blesses the deed, 
Vainly we hope for the harvest till God gives life to the seed ; 
Yet nearer and nearer draws the time, the time that shall surely be. 
When the earth shall be filled with the glory of God, as the 
waters cover the sea." 

M. S. 



Will you help the Society's work — 

I. By becoming an annual subscriber? or 
II. By taking a missionary-box? or 

III. By joining a working party? or 

IV. By joining the missionary Association of your 
parish (if there be one) ? or, if not, 

V. By joining " The King's Workers " ? or 

VI. By taking in either of the Society's periodicals ? 

The Mission Field, Id. a month; by post, 2d. 

The Home Workers' Gazette, Id. a month ; by 
post, l^d. 

The King's Messengers' Magazine, ^d. a month ; by 
post, Id. 

The East and The West, Quarterly Eeview, Is. net. ; 
by post. Is. 2|d. ; 4s. per annum (post free) if 
prepaid direct to the S.P.G office. 



MISSIONARY STORY BOOKS. 



Suitable for Sunday Schools, and containing many illustrations, are 
sold for One Penny eacli, and are useful as presents to children. 



1. *A Missionary Hero, 

2. *Missionary Work 



amongst 



Children in India. 

3. *Story of a Japanese Boy. 

4. *A Bride of Lasfiima (India). 

5. *The Story of a Cfiinese Clergy- 

man as told by himself. 

6. *The Story of a Kaffir Boy. 

7. *The Story of a Chinese Boy. 

8. *The Story of Rajah Brooke in 

Borneo. 

9. *East to West. 

10. The Faithful Ones. 

11. *A Little Chinese Godson. 

12. *A Boy's Life in Burma. 

13. *Story of a Japanese Girl. 

14. Our Way to the Zenanas. 

15. *Stories of the Early Christians. 



16. *Pandita Ramabai. 

17. *Story of Two New Guinea 

Boys. 

18. Lucy and her Family. 

19. Japanese Boys and Girls. 

20. The Indian Orphans. Part I. 

21. The Indian Orphans. Part 2. 

22. Negroes and Coolies in British 

Guiana. 

23. Two Cousins. 

24. Assam. 

25. Mtshazi. 

26. Story of a Slave Boy. 

27. Corea and the Coreans. 

28. A Chapter from the Life of a 

Zulu Girl, 

29. Indians in Canada, 

30. Dyaks and Dreams. 

31. *Reminiscences of an old Zulu 

Woman. 

32. *Sita or Prita. 



* These have been recently issued, and are specially recommended. 



These books are to be procured through any bookseller, 
or direct from the 

S.PG. OFFICE: 15 TUFTON STREET, WESTMINSTER. 

SpotlisMoodc & Co. Ltd., Printers, London, Colcliestcr and Eton. 



